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EDITORIALS 


VOICE OF —lIf the reader will but turn back 

to the California Market, he will 
EXPERIENCE note that T. A. Church began his 
service as “Berkeley” with this publication 50 years 
ago. Reporting on a weekly basis that adds up to 2600 
reports—a remarkable achievement. 

“Berkeley” says in his letter to us, that time has 
about run out on him. His appearance would belie those 
words. His step is sprightly, and his mind active and 
keen. He continues to make his rounds with clock-like 
vrecision, and even were this not so, his ability to inter- 
pret the news and to weigh market reactions, would far 
outweigh any physical infirmities of his age. There is 
no substitute in experience in market reporting. Our 
heartfelt thanks, then, to this grand old gent, and may 
he continue to serve you and us for many years to come. 


PRODUCT —In this we borrow a lead 
DEVELOPMENT the National Kraut Pack- 


ers Association’s “Kraut Let- 
ter”. Editor Bill Moore provides “Thoughts for mental 
fermentation” taken from various sources: 


“Convenience foods which ease the housewife’s chore, 
are showing the fastest sales gains, with a staggering 
134‘. sales increase in the last 10 years versus 38‘« for 
other foods.—F ood Engineering. 

“Today’s woman can’t cook. One lovely little thing 
recently asked a butcher if a fricassee chicken was a 
new breed of fowl, like Rock Cornish game hen. Another 
tried to buy cherrystone clams in a fruit store. Still 
another ordered filet of sole in a restaurant and raised 
a row because, ‘the stupid waiter brought a hunk of fish 
. instead of steak.’ (and then there was the sweet young 
thing who asked the butcher for a rare sirloin steak). 
We may as well face up to it. The young housewife of 
today knows very little about food — and much less 
about its preparation.—Super Market Merchandising, 
Aug. 4.” 

“.. and this lends substance to the ideas advanced 
by members that success of kraut and frankfurter week 
is due to the simplicity of the deal. 

“... and still thinking about promotion methods for 
kraut, tie the quote on first page to this one from Tide 
Magazine which talks about: 


“Who Needs Product Development?” 


“Everybody who makes things and expects to sell 
them!” 


“A. C. Nielsen, Jr., graphically spelled out just how 
rigorous the new product challenge is: 
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“In the past 10 years, three out of every five leading 
brands have been knocked out of first position! 

“What caused this loss of leadership? Says Nielsen: 

“Competition from a radically new product (23 per- 
cent). 

“Competition from an improved product (31 per- 
cent). 

“Successful developments in the form of new flavors, 
colors, sizes, and other such features in competing prod- 
ucts (23 percent). 

“Competition from superior advertising and promo- 
tion (23 percent). 

“In short, 77 percent of these products lost out be- 
cause of shortcomings in product development work.” 

We repeat, let these points ferment, and may the 
fermentation provide some action other than bacterial. 
Take the matter of size, for instance, last week in re- 
porting the frozen asparagus and spinach packs it was 
stated RE: Asparagus “Production by container size 
didn’t vary greatly from that of past years, but it is 
significant that the 10 ounce retail lost some of its 
popularity to the smaller 8 and 9 ounce size.” 


RE: Spinach: “Distribution of the pack by container 
size generally follows that of last year. About 75 per- 
cent of the production was in retail packages, the 10 
ounce size being a 5 to 1 favorite.” Imagine a 10 ounce 
package of spinach, or even an 8 ounce or 9 ounce 
package of asparagus. The same applies to the 303 
cans. And... incidentally, gentlemen of the Kraut in- 
dustry ...to kraut. Families of four and five or over 
are not especially happy with the idea of paying the 
extra price involved in buying two packages instead of 
one. 


CONSISTENCY —0On another page of this issue, 
DOES IT Miss Mabel Flanley, executive 

director, discloses some of the 
basic philosophy behind the Processed Apples Institute 
commodity promotion. The record proves rather con- 
clusively that a consistently maintained, properly con- 
ducted commodity promotion pays off. Miss Flanley’s 
remarks prompted us to check a few statistics. We 
found that when PAI was organized seven years ago in 
the late summer of 1951, movement of applesauce out 
of canners’ hands for the year prior (1950-51) totaled 
9.6 million cases. Movement for the 1956-57 season 
totaled 13.9 million cases, and the prediction of 15 mil- 
lion cases this season now ending, seems reasonable— 
something to shout about, we think. 


PROMOTION 


Apple Sauce Goes to Market 


Mabel Flanley, Executive Director, 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc., tells how 
and why a consistently maintained com- 
modity promotion has paid off. 


(From an address before the Inter- 
national Apple Association Convention at 
Montreal, July 28, 1958) 


An all-time record breaking movement 
for apple sauce, a 6% increase or over 
850,000 more cases than last year, has 
been achieved this year, according to 
Mabel Flanley, Executive Director, Pro- 
cessed Apples Institute, Inc. “With a 
2,358,000 case carryover last September 
lst, we had a total supply of over 16,234, 
000 cases of sauce, just 100,000 cases 
less than the total supply for 1956. On 
September 1st this year, on the basis of 
current movement, we will end up with a 
carryover of just a healthy month’s sup- 
ply of product,” said Miss Flanley. 


Addressing the 64th Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Apple Associa- 
tion held in Montreal, Miss Flanley re- 
vealed that the increase in movement of 
apple sauce has been so rapid that what 
was far too much a brief seven years ago 
would be far too little to supply today’s 
demand. “A pack of 12 million cases was 
considered complete folly for the industry 
in 1951, while in 1957-58, nearly 15 mil- 
lion cases are moving into consumption. 
I don’t need to tell you what the growth 
in this market for apples has meant to 
every grower in this industry.” 


MERCHANDISING THE INCREASED 
PACK 


“Processing has become an_ increas- 
ingly important outlet for the growers’ 
apples, partially due to a decline in usage 
of fresh apples, but largely due to a 
greatly increased consumption of the pro- 
cessed products. This increased consump- 
tion has meant that larger packs are pos- 
sible—greater movement has and can be 
achieved. The future looks good. Cer- 
tainly, consumption can be increased be- 
yond its present level—way beyond, in 
my opinion—but not if the industry lets 
false optimism lead to _ irresponsible 
action. An increase of 1% or 2 million 
cases at a crack without adequate plan- 
ning of good marketing and merchandis- 
ing methods to move that additional pack 
can lead towards chaos in any industry. 
New production must find a market. Un- 
less it does, in an orderly manner, it adds 
to the burden of the whole industry. 
Growers have much at stake in the future 
of the processed product. They, too, must 
share in this responsibility for good 
marketing. 


GROWERS’ STAKE 


“Grower groups today have direct con- 
trol over a big segment of the processing 


industry through operation of coopera- 
tive canneries. How they look on the 
apple processing business has and will 
have great influence on the market. If 
they look at the processing plant as the 
place to dump everything that can’t be 
sold fresh—if they process a tremendous 
amount of sauce and sell at unrealistic 
prices, the market will be depressed. If, 
on the other hand, growers and proces- 
sors alike move with care and caution— 
pack for the market (an expanded mar- 
ket, yes, but not an unrealistic vision) 
and put added promotion behind that 
pack—this industry will take an impor- 
tant step toward the stability which is so 
desirable. And let me add a note here. 
Surpluses, cheap product, instability, are 
bad selling for your products—they are 
sales deterrents to your trade—and to 
the customer! 


HOW P.A.I. DOES IT 


“How to increase consumption of pro- 
cessed apples, sauce, slices and juice, and 
doing something about it has been the 
business of P.A.I. for the past seven 
years. P.A.J. was organized for one 
single purpose—to increase the consump- 
tion and expand the use of apple pro- 
ducts; or, to express it another way—to 
build better markets for the industry. An 
intensive program was initiated to this 
end in August 1951. That program has 
not only been consistently maintained, 
but has increased in intensification each 
year. 


“In the P.A.I. Program we have kept 
our eyes constantly on the target—the 
potential buyers or consumers of apple 
products. We have expended all efforts 
and monies on that target and have not 
diverted them to ‘self-selling,’ which I 
may Say is an error too frequently made 
in many industry-sponsored programs. 


“A premise of P.A.I. promotions is that 
apple products can add interest, flavor, 
goodness, zest to every course of the 
meal. Right here is a sales point that is 
often overlooked in our industry. The 
key to increased consumption of apples 
and products isn’t simply to encourage 
greater consumption of apples in the 
same old familiar form or dishes. 


“An indisputable sales point to the 
modern homemaker is convenience. In 
the words recently expressed by the 
president of a large supermarket, ‘What 
the housewife wants from the food in- 
dustry is maximum convenience with the 
minimum of effort.’ Here’s where apples 
—processed, ready-to-use, have a strong 
sales appeal. We recognize—and capita- 
lize on it. 


“P.A.I. has made a market—a big one 
—for apple products through expanded 
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use and increased consumption. P.A.I. 
has provided salesmanship to move sup- 
plies of increasing ‘abundance.’ ” 


Baltimore Canned Foods Exchange has 
secured the cooperation of the Baltimore 
Retail Merchants Association to tie-in 
with “September is Canned Foods 
Month”. The retail association has ap- 
proved in-store displays of canned foods 
tied in with merchandising during the 
month-long canned foods celebration, in 
recognition of Baltimore as the “cradle” 
of the canning industry in the United 
States. The Exchange also announces 
that two Baltimore banks will give win- 
dow displays to canned foods during 
September to emphasize the importance 
of the canning industry to the economy 
of Baltimore and Maryland. The press 
and local radio and TV stations are giving 
enthusiastic support to the promotion, 
with emphasis on locally produced can- 
ned foods, and human interest stories re- 
lating to canning. 


Ohio Governor signs — Through the 
efforts of the officers of the Ohio Canners 
Association, Governor O’Neill has signed 
the proclamation “September is Canned 
Foods Month”, 

Fish’n Seafood Parade — Northwest 
Fisheries Association will launch a 
“Fish’n Seafoods Parade” promotion dur- 
ing the week of October 6 to 12, according 
to Norm McGregor, assistant general 
manager of the San Juan Fishing & Pack- 
ing Company, who is chairman of the 
promotion committee. Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner Advertising Agency of 
Seattle, will prepare the campaign, 
designed to better acquaint consumers 
with the nutritional, economy, and flavor 
advantages of all types of seafood. 

Cling Peach Advisory Board plans big 
things in cling peach and fruit cocktail 
advertising and promotion involving ex- 
penditures in excess of $1% million. The 
promotion will get under way with “Har- 
vest Moon Supper” in October and will be 
sponsored jointly by the Cling Peach 
Advisory Board, Pet Milk Company, and 
Quaker Oats Company. In addition to 
full-color full-page space in national 
magazines, commercials are scheduled for 
the Red Skelton Show, Edge of Night, 
Love of Life, the Verdict is Yours, and 
other television programs, and on a 100- 
station radio network. Extensive point- 
of-sale and display material will be used. 
Contact: Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
153 Market Street, San Francisco 5. 

@ 

Carnation Company will launch a cam- 
paign in September in behalf of its eva- 
porated milk, using printed media, tele- 
vision, and radio support. The campaign 
“Heavenly Rice Pudding” will be keyed 
to the theme “The secret is Carnation— 
the milk that whips”. The recipe permits 
grocers to tie in with rice, marshmallows, 
cocoanut, crushed pineapple, maraschino 
cherries, chopped nuts, and lemon juice. 
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PACKAGING 


Trends in Food Packaging 


At a recent symposium held in Con- 
tinental Can Company’s Metal R & D 
Center in Chicago, J. M. Heinen, Jr., 
manager of the company’s Packaging 
Engineering Laboratories, listed what he 
believed to be the major trends in food 
packaging: 

more easy-opening 

packages 

greater use of vapor-vacuum “twist- 

off” caps, replacing snap-cap closures 

development of packages with built-in 
metering devices, measuring, and dis- 
pensing fitments 

increased use of corrugated boxes for 

potatoes, onions, and other produce now 

packaged in mesh bags 


more formed, foil containers for “heat- 
and-eat” foods 
multi-pack packaging using plastic 
bags, piggy-back can discs, and other 
metal adapters 


increased use of plastic squeeze con- 
tainers in the food field 
“cook-in-package” portion foods com- 
ing into their own as a new class of 
frozen foods 


more “throw-away” plastic packages, 
departing from the concept that plastic 
packages have to have a re-use value 
many “tin” cans of the future will con- 
tain no tin at all, being replaced by 
black plate and aluminum cans 


greater use of the can top as an adver- 
tising medium, particularly on the 
larger sizes 

more packages with built-in stacking 
features 

“inner-wrap” portioning — practically 
a standard with cracker packaging— 
will be used more extensively with 
other foods 


pressure-dispensing food cans expected 
to reach 600 million units a year by 
1960, with many new items being in- 
troduced 

many composite containers will take on 
a new look with variable combinations 
of plastics, metal, and paper 


containers and 


USE CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


In listing these trends at the sym- 
posium, held in conjunction with the 18th 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, Mr. Heinen pointed out 
that “in 1957, per capita consumption of 
packaging materials exceeded the 1956 
figure of $53.80, nearly doubled 1946 per 
capita consumption of $32.13 and qua- 
- drupled 1941 consumption of $15.02.” 


He stated that “much of the packaging 
industry’s ability to achieve technological 
progress depends upon an awareness of 
consumer trends and a thorough under- 
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standing of packaging requirements.” In 
discussing modern packaging trends, Mr. 
Heinen pointed out the effects which mass 
moves to the suburbs (a rise of 210% in 
the past 40 years, and 18.4% between 
1950 and 1957) have on modern packag- 
ing. 


Suburban families are larger and tend 
to shop once a week, giving rise to more 
versatile shopping centers and super- 
market merchandising. Thus, packages 
have had to become silent salesmen for 
many commodities. Too, there are more 
male shoppers: 31 out of every 100 super- 
market shoppers are men. A recent sur- 
vey shows that men are more susceptible 
to impulse buying than are women. The 
result? A trend to increase the “impulse 
appeal” of packages to catch the eyes of 
marketing males. Shorter work weeks 
provide more leisure time for these 
suburbanites; thus the trend toward 
more purchases for items packaged for 
outdoor living—packages that not only 
protect and preserve the product they 
contain but packages that serve as the 
cooking utensil as well. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Heinen believes the trend toward 
the supermarket, self-service type of 
merchandising is also influencing pack- 
aging toward standardization, particu- 
larly as regards sizes, and label simpli- 
fication—labels that are more informa- 
tive and quickly identify the product it- 
self. As these supermarkets become more 
versatile in the number of commodities 
sold, shelf space becomes more critical. 
“Hang-up” packages for pegboard, pin- 
up and rack merchandising—already ex- 
tremely popular for toys and household 
items—should, therefore, find increased 
applications for other food and nonfood 
items. 


LARGER SIZES 


He showed that the trend toward 
larger sizes continues, gaining new 
ground in many classes — “citing the 
dairy industry as an example, ten years 
ago, half-gallons of ice cream were un- 
heard of; today, 60 per cent of the ice 
cream sold in the United States is in the 
half-gallon size, and 48 per cent of all 
milk is sold in sizes larger than quarts. 
Half-gallon sales are up 40 per cent since 
1955.” 


“Higher family incomes have also had 
a marked effect on packaging trends (41 
per cent of U.S.A. families now make 
$5,000+ a year) by creating a higher 
standard of living with a resultant grow- 
ing demand not only for prestige brands 
of higher quality products, but prestige 


packages as well. Consumers with money, 
buying in a high quality store, want the 
package to reflect that quality. The trend 
toward the ‘non-commercial’ look in 
packages also gained considerable mo- 
mentum, particularly in the glass con- 
tainer and folding carton fields, as many 
manufacturers adopted packages de- 
signed specifically to go right on the 
table.” 


CONVENIENCE 


Mr. Heinen also pointed out that “con- 
venience” continues to be the most potent 
sales factor not only as regards the 
package, but the product as well. Work- 
ing wives, and women’s participation in 
more affairs and activities outside the 
home, have given considerable impetus to 
the development of products and pack- 
ages that save time and labor. According 
to a recent report, sales of food packages 
featuring major built-in convenience fac- 
tors increased 124 per cent between 1952 
and 1956; competing items offering little 
convenience in use grew only 10 per cent 
in the same period. 

“New and improved high quality pro- 
ducts, packaged more efficiently and 
economically than ever before, meeting 
the consumer’s demands and desires.” 
“These,” stated Mr. Heinen, “are the 
goals of the men and women behind the 
scenes—the people engaged in research 
and development in our great packaging 
industry.” 


PROGRAM 


Washington (D.C.) Ceremonies 
Saluting the Canning Industry on the 
Occasion of 
“September is Canned Foods Month” 
September 2, 1958 


10:30 a.m. Patio, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, Administration Building 
Salute to Canning 

Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 

Response Edward E. Burns, 

President of the National Canners 

AsSociation 

Exhibits illustrating importance of 

canned foods in expanding the farmer’s 


markets. 


11:15 a.m. Lobby, U. S. Department of 
Commerce 
Salute to Canning 


Under Secretary Walter Williams 
Response Edward E. Burns, 
President of the National Canners 
Association 

Salute to Canning 
Lewis M. Parsons, Vice President of 
United States Steel Corporation 


Salute to Canning 
John C. Swift, President, 

Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association 

Exhibits illustrating importance of 
canned foods to the Nation’s economy. _ 
Invitations have gone out to press, 
radio, and television editors to attend a 
buffet lunch following the ceremonies 
at 12:15 P.M. at National Canners As- 
sociation headquarters. 


JOINT EMPLOYMENT 
RELATIONSHIP UNDER 
WAGE-HOUR 


Interpretations of joint employment re- 
lationship under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act were published in the Federal 
Register of August 5 by Wage and Hour 
Administrator Clarence T. Lundquist. 
These interpretations, according to the 
Administrator, provide a practical guide 
to employers and employees as to how the 
Wage and Hour Division will enforce the 
law. They may be relied upon by all par- 
ties until they are moditied, amended, 
rescinded or determined by judicial au- 
thority to be incorrect. 


Paragraph (a) of section 791.2 of the 
new regulations provides that in a situa- 
tion of joint employment, if all of the 
relevant facts establish that two or more 
employers are acting entirely indepen- 
dently of each other and are completely 
disassociated with respect to the employ- 
ment of a particular employee who dur- 
ing, the same work week performs work 
for both employers, each employer may 
disregard all work performed by the em- 
ployee for the other employer in determin- 
ing his own responsibility under the Act. 

However, if employment by one em- 
ployer is not completely disassociated 
trom employment by the other employer, 
ail of the employees work for the joint 
employers during the work week is con- 
sidered as one employment for purposes 
of the Act. In these circumstances, all 
joint employers are responsible for com- 
pliance with the applicable provisions of 
the Act, including the overtime provision. 


Paragraph (b) of section 791.2 pro- 
vides that where the employee performs 
work which simultaneously benefits two 
or more employers at different times dur- 
ing the work week, then joint employment 
relationship generally would be _ con- 
sidered to exist: (1) where there is an 
arrangement between the employers to 
share the employee’s services, or (2) 
where one employer is acting directly or 
indirectly in the interest of the other 
employer in relation to the employee or 
(3) where the employers may be deemed 
to share control of the employee by reason 
of the fact that one employer controls the 
other employer. 


ASCORBIC LABEL RULING 


The Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc. has sent a mailing to meat 
packers and food processors throughout 
the nation informing them of a new Food 
and Drug Administration ruling which 
requires food processors using d-iso 
forms of ascorbic acid to label their prod- 
ucts as containing erythorbic acid. 


The term erythorbic acid on the label 
enables the purchaser to distinguish this 
material from 1l-ascorbie acid or sodium 
ascorbate—the true vitamin C, according 
to Robert W. Smith, Roche vitamin divi- 
sion general manager. Both 1-ascorbic 

and D-isoascorbic are used as antioxi- 


10 


dants by the food and beverage indus- 
tries. Only 1-ascorbic supplies the nutri- 
tional value of vitamin C in addition to 
serving as an antioxidant. 

According to the statement made by 
the FDA on July 28, 1958, and published 
in the August 2 Federal Register, the 
designation d-isoascorbic acid “is capable 
of misleading purchasers of food in which 
it is used as an ingredient because of the 
similarity of such designation to the 
chemical name and the common name of 
vitamin C, which is ascorbic acid. 

The joint Committee on Nomenclature 
of the American Institute of Nutrition 
and the Society of Biological Chemists 
has considered this matter, and pursuant 
to the Committee’s recommendations the 
respective scientific organizations ap- 
proved a resolution to drop the use of the 
designation d-isoascorbic acid and to 
adopt as a common name the name ery- 
thorbie acid for d-erythorascorbic acid. 

Products containing erythorbie acid 
must designate this ingredient on the 
label, the FDA ruled. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washingten 25, D. C., has 


asked for bids on the following require- 


ments: 


CANNED APPLES—Grade C, Standard, 
from latest crop, commercial labels. 2,551 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo. 
Opening date August 21, 1958. 

CANNED APPLESAUCE—Grade A, Fancy, 
latest crop, commercial labels, 1,441 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo. Open- 
ing date August 21, 1958. 


CANNED BEETS—Sliced, Grade C, Stand- 
ard, 1958 crop, commercial labels. 1,618 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo. 
Opening date August 20, 1958. 

CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL—Grade_ B, 
Choice, in heavy syrup, 1958 crop, :com- 
mercial labels. 3,000 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Franconia, Va.; 370 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Dodson, Mo.; 400 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 400 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, 
Calif.; 700 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Seattle, Wash. Opening date August 29, 
1958. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Grade A, 
Fancy, Natural, latest crop commercial 
labels. 3,238 cases 12/46Z for delivery to 
Denver, Colo. Opening date August 21, 
1958. 

CANNED ORANGE JUICE—Grade_ A, 
Fancy Natural, latest crop, commercial 
labels, 2,753 cases 12/46Z for delivery to 
Denver, Colo. Opening date August 21, 
1958. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 

CANNED PEACHES—Dietetic, Yellow 
Clingstone, Halved, Choice, Grade B, 
packed in water, from 1958 crop, labeling 
required. 5,500 cases 24/303’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J. Opening date August 
20, 1958. 
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Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. has 
announced tentative requirements for 
the armed forces as follows: 

CANNED LIMA BEANS—Grade A_ or 
Grade B, Fancy or Extra Standard, tiny, 
small, medium, large, or combination 
thereof, 134,416 cases 6/10’s; 36,333 cases 
24/303’s. 

CANNED CORN—Cream Style, Grade A, 
or Grade B, Fancy or Extra Standard; 
445,542 cases 24/303’s. 


CANNED CORN—Whole Grain, Grade A 
or Grade B. Fancy or Extra Standard; 
330,578 cases 6/10’s, 74,208 cases 24/ 
303’s. 

CANNED PEACHES—Grade A or Grade 
B, Fancy or Choice, Halves; 280,593 cases 
6/10’s, 68,184 cases 24/2%’s. 

CANNED PEACHES—Grade A or Grade 
B, Faney or Choice, sliced or quartered, 
63,185 cases 6/10’s, 20,552 cases 24/21%’s, 

CANNED TOMATOES—Grade A or Grade 
B, Fancy or Extra Standard, 780,576 
cases 6/10’s, 159,583 cases 24/303’s. 

Prceeurement of canned peaches and to- 
matoes will be made by the Oakland 
Military Subsistence Market Center, 2155 
Webster St., Alameda, Calif.; canned 
corn, Chicago Military Subsistence Mar- 
ket Center; and canned lima beans and 
tomatoes, Richmond Military Subsistence 
Market Center, 1722 Arlington Rd., Rich- 
mond 20, Va. 


CANNED CORN FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


Offers to buy canned whole kernel or 
whole grain corn packed during 1958 will 
be considered on No. 10 and No. 303 can 
sizes. No. 10’s are preferred. Purchases 
will be made on offer and acceptance 
basis. Offers must be received by Fruit & 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, USDA, Wash. 25, D. C., not 
later than 5 p.m. (EDT), Aug. 22 for 
acceptance not later than Aug, 29. De- 
livery will be required during Sept. 22- 
Oct. 27. 


PEAS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 8 announced purchase of 410,417 
cases of canned green peas with funds 
appropriated under the National School 
Lunch Act. 


Purchases consisted of 385,417 cases of 
No. 10 size cans and 25,000 cases of No. 
303’s. Average net prices after discounts 
were $3.27 for No. 10’s and $2.20 for No. 
303’s per case f.o.b. shipping points. 
Transportation cost and discounts for 
prompt payment were taken into consi- 
deration in making awards. 

Purchases were made in Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The purchases are the result of offers 
received in response to USDA’s an- 
nouncement of July 22. 
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New 


MICHIGAN CANNERS MERGE 


Dwan Home Canning Company of St. 
Joseph, Michigan, and the Paw Paw Can- 
ning Company of Paw Paw, Michigan, 
two of the state’s oldest and best known 
canning firms, completed arrangements 
for a merger on August 13, according to 
Martin P. Dwan, president of the Dwan 
firm, and Victor M. Kimmel, president of 
the Paw Paw company. The merger will 
result in the continued operation of the 
Paw Paw Canning Company under that 
name as a division of the Dwan Corpora- 
tion. Under the new corporate structure 
M. P. Dwan, founder of the Dwan firm, 
becomes chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors; his son, J. Parnell Dwan of St. 
Joseph, becomes president and treasurer; 
C. W. Mitchell of Benton Harbor, vice 
president in charge of sales; Victor Kim- 
mel, secretary and assistant sales direc- 
tor. These officers together with Mrs. M. 
P. Dwan, Joseph G. and Edwin E. Dwan 
comprise the Board of Directors. 


The combined production of the merged 
plants will be well over 1 million cases of 
canned and frozen Michigan grown vege- 
tables and fruits per year. 

The Dwan firm was born as a roadside 
fruit stand in 1923 with Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Dwan using the stand as a retail 
outlet for fruits and vegetables from 
their farm, and jams, jellies and pre- 
serves from Mrs. Dwan’s kitchen. The 
company’s brand name “Dwan’s”’ identi- 
fies its wide variety of products in practi- 
cally every state of the Union. 

The Paw Paw Canning Company was 
founded by the late Leo F. Kimmel, uncle 
of the present proprietor Victor Kimmel, 
in 1938. The Kimmel family has been 
identified with the canning industry since 
1890, having formed and operated plants 
in New York State, and at Lake Odessa, 
Michigan. The company’s most familiar 
brands are “Pleasant Flavor” and “LK”, 
which have been used by the Kimmel 
family since the turn of the century. Both 
brands will be continued along with 
“Dwan’s” brands. 


Hungerford Packing Company, Hun- 
gerford, Pennsylvania, at a recent annual 
meeting of the Board, elected the follow- 
ing officers: William A. Free, Sr., presi- 
dent and treasurer; Robert K. Free, vice 
president; William A, Free, Jr., secre- 
tary; Harold I. Miller, assistant trea- 
surer. These officers compose the Board 
of Directors, together with Ruth M. Free, 
Seymoure Beere, and Charles C. Meads. 
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Wisconsin Canners Fun Day, sponsored 
by a Committee of suppliers, will be held 
at the Dell View Hotel at Lake Delton, 
Wisconsin, on Thursday, October 9. Tic- 
kets for the event will be priced at $5.00, 
including prime rib of beef dinner, greens 
fees for golfers, and trap shoot fees for 
those interested in this sport. The com- 
mittee has arranged for special rates for 
those wishing to stay over night. Rooms 
will be $5.00 per person for two in a room, 
and $7.50 for single rooms. Reservations 
for sleeping rooms should be made 
directly with the Dell View Hotel at Lake 
Delton, Wisconsin. Reservations for the 
event may be made directly with the Wis- 
consin Canners Association. 


Stokely-Van Camp has appointed the 
Berger & Plate Sales Company of San 
Francisco representatives in Northern 
California for the new Van Camp line of 
frozen food specialties. The announce- 
ment is concurrent with the entry of these 
new products in four selected test mar- 
ket areas, Initial distribution is scheduled 
for September 1 and will be supported 
with a strong consumer advertising and 
promotional program. Frozen Food As- 
sociates of Des Moines, Iowa, will act as 
broker in the distribution of the line in 
that area. This concern currently repre- 
sents Stokely and Pictsweet frozen foods 
in Iowa. Inianapolis and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis will be the other two test 
markets, where the line will be repre- 
sented directly by the Stokely-Van Camp 
Frozen Food Sales organization. The new 
Van Camp frozen specialties are in addi- 
tion to the firm’s already well established 
“Pictsweet” and “Stokely’s Finest” fro- 
zen food brands. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
has started production of corrugated con- 
tainers in its new plant in Cincinnati. The 
127,000 square foot factory, formerly the 
site of the Lunkenheimer Company plant, 
was leased on a long term basis in March 
of this year. Production began this week 
after extensive plant additions and the 
installation of new equipment. The faci- 
lity now contains an 85 inch corrugating 
machine, and auxiliary equipment, and 
when capacity production is reached, 30 
million square feet of corrugated board a 
month will be turned out. The plant will 
supply customers within a 250 mile 
radius of Cincinnati. A _ similar plant 
with like capacity is under construction 
at Joliet, Illinois. 


Pasco Packing Company, the world’s 
largest citrus processor at Dade City, 
Florida, has announced that it will not 
pack any single strength citrus juices or 
grapefruit sections this coming season 
but will utilize its entire facilities for the 
production of frozen and processed con- 
centrates. According to W. F. Edwards, 
executive vice president, the decision not 
to process single strength items, includ- 
ing sections, was made because of the 
anticipated short fruit crop the coming 
season. Facilities will be kept intact to 
permit the resumption of single strength 
processing should future conditions war- 
rant. In addition to continuing and ex- 
panding sales of retail and institutional 
size concentrate, Pasco is stepping up its 
activity in the sales of high Brix concen- 
trate and bulk sales to the fruit drinks 
and beverage base industry. 


National Cranberry Association, Han- 
son, Massachusetts — Dr. William F. 
Hampton has been named director of re- 
search and technical development for 
Ocean Spray cranberry products, it has 
been announced by Ambrose E. Stevens, 
general manager and executive vice 
president. Dr. Hampton was a senior 
lecturer at McGill University in Montreal 
before going with the Newfoundland 
Government as chief chemist and director 
of research. For 11 years he was with 
General Foods in various positions in re- 
search and development. He just recently 
returned from Rome, Italy, where he 
served for three years on the staff of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. He plans to make his 
home in Duxbury, Massachusetts, with 
his wife and two children. 


American Can Company has appointed 
G. T. Bergstrom, manager of its Seattle, 
Washington container manufacturing 
plant. Mr. Bergstrom is a veteran of 27 
years with Canco and has served in a 
variety of prior assignments in the com- 
pany’s manufacturing department includ- 
ing positions as plant manager in Los 
Angeles, and assistant manager of manu- 
facture at the Pacific Coast headquarters 
in San Francisco. 


Gallatin Valley Seed Company has 
moved its general offices from Bozeman, 
Montana to 111 Second Street, West, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. Telephone REdwood 
83-8222. 


AGRICULTURE 


Vegetables For Processing 


SUMMARY—The indicated production of 
6 important vegetables for commercial 
processing in 1958 is about 13 percent 
more than last year and 22 percent above 
the average for the preceding 10-year 
period, according to the U.S.D.A. Crop 
Reporting Board. The total tonnage of 
the six crops for which prospective pro- 
duction is estimated on August 1 is 6.76 
million tons. This compares with 5.98 
million tons for 1957 and the average of 
5.53 million tons. These six crops usually 
account for about seven-eighths of the 
total tonnage of the ten processing vege- 
tables for which the Crop Reporting 
Board makes estimates. Compared with 
last year, snap bean production is up 4 
percent, contract cabbage for kraut is 19 
percent larger, and tomato production is 
expected to be a third greater. Sweet 
corn is down 4 percent, green peas are 
nearly a fifth smaller, and winter and 
spring spinach is off 21 percent. 


THE WEATHER—Growing conditions 
during July varied. In the Appalachian 
Mountain region, temperatures were 
favorable and moisture was abundant. 
Heavy rains resulted in only minor 
damage. Weather was generally favor- 
able in the Mid-Atlantic States and vege- 
tables made excellent progress. Rainfall 
was heavy but the benefits offset the 
minor damage that it caused. In New 
York and New England, cool weather con- 
tinued through July and most crops are 
still late. Warmer weather is needed 
there for beans, corn and tomatoes. In 
the Mid-West, rainfall was excessive in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Missouri. 
Higher temperatures and drier weather 
are needed in these States to insure satis- 
factory crop development. In Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, lack of moisture 
combined with cool weather have re- 
tarded vegetable development and _ all 
crops are late. Relatively favorable 
weather during the late summer will be 
required to insure satisfactory yields 
and mature the late-planted acreage. 
Rainfall August 4-6 improved the outlook 
in Minnesota and in some parts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. However, many 
areas in the latter States are still dry. 
In the Northwest, high July temperatures 
were damaging but crop prospects there 
are still promising. Weather in California 
has continued to be very favorable for 
vegetables. 


SNAP BEANS—Snap been production 
prospects improved slightly during July 
and on August 1, a total of 373,890 tons 
were indicated for processing in 1958. 
This is 4 percent more than the 359,810 
tons harvested in 1957 and 38 percent 
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above average. If this year’s indicated 
production is realized, it will be a new 
record for this crop. 


The August 1 indicated yield of snap 
beans is 2.4 tons per acre. This is the 
same as that harvested in 1957 and is 
well above average. Production prospects 
improved during July in most of the im- 
portant late States from the Middle 
Atlantic States northward to the New 
England States, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the Ozarks and Colorado. In Oregon, a 
period of hot weather caused some blos- 
som drop and yield prospects on August 1 
were slightly less promising than a 
month earlier. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 
Indicated Production, 1958, tons 


Average 

STATE 1947-56 1957 1958 
5,600 5,700 4,300 
New York ......... 47,200 67,100 64,800 
Pennsylvania .. =9,100 11,600 17,700 
Michigan .......... ae 9,900 9,500 10,900 
Wisconsin 20,200 29,700 29,200 
Delaware .. 3,000 3,200 6,600 
Maryland 16,600 14,100 18,000 
Virginia . 5,800 4,200 6,800 
North Caro 3,800 9,000 9,000 
South Carolina . 1,100 1,100 800 
Bee 16,000 23,060 15,200 
Tennessee .... =9,000 13,400 14,800 
7,200 5,600 5,800 
700 180 440 
3,400 4,400 4,900 
eee 10,200 11,200 12,400 
Colorado _...... 5,000 5,200 5,900 
Washington 9,900 10,600 9,600 
Oregon _........ 57,100 86,100 86,400 
California .... 15,600 24,000 27,200 
Other States ® ............ 15,500 20,870 23,150 
United States .............. 271,800 359,810 373,890 


‘Sum of estimates by seasonal groups. 


*Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnestota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Vermont and Yyoming. 


CABBAGE—The indicated contract pro- 
duction of cabbage for sauerkraut at 
129,700 tons is 19 percent more than last 
year’s production and 31 percent above 
average. This estimate relates to produc- 
tion from acreage grown by _ kraut 
packers on their own or leased land as 
well as production grown under contract 
on either an acreage or a tonnage basis. 
It does not include open market purchases 
of cabbage for kraut manufacture. No 
information is available at this time on 
the tonnage of 1958 crop cabbage that 
may be purchased on the open market for 
kraut manufacture. Last year, kraut 
packers purchased 61,260 tons or 36 per- 
cent of their total supplies on the open 
market. The ten-year average open mar- 
ket purchases amount to 92,000 tons or 
48 percent of the total supplies for kraut. 

This year’s indicated early fall cabbage 
crop, which will be the source of the bulk 
of the cabbage used for kraut, totals 
466,700 tons, 8 percent more than last 
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year’s small crop of 429,700 tons, but 6 
percent below average. Growing condi- 
tions have been favorable for fall cab- 
bage, but in Wisconsin and Michigan it 
is dry. 


TOMATOES—The indicated production 
of tomatoes for processing in 1958 is 
4,254,400 tons. This August 1 indicated 
production is almost one-third larger 
than last year’s crop and the average 
annual production for the preceding 10 
years. If this indicated production is 
realized, the 1958 crop will be only 8 per- 
cent below the record large 1956 crop. 
On August 1, conditions in the East from 
Virginia north to Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey were very favorable and record 
or near record yields are in prospect. In 
New York, it has been too wet and cool 
for tomatoes. Yield prospects were good 
in most Mid-West States as of August 1 
but excessive rains took their toll of the 
Indiana crop. The crop in that area will 
be determined by August weather. In 
Utah, tomatoes are a near failure due 
largely to curley top, and this disease has 
hit the Colorado crop. In spite of being 
planted late, the California crop is in ex- 
cellent condition and is apparently going 
to mature at close to the usual time. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 
Indicated Production, 1958, tons 


Average 


STATE 1947-56 1957 1958 
156,300 118,800 100,000 
New Jersey 228,800 172,200 279,500 
Pennsylvania _ ............ 172,500 112,800 210,000 
eee 186,800 176,900 264,500 
Indiana 311,400 209,800 232,500 
Illinois . 94,200 97,200 140,000 
58,700 73,800 72,000 
8,800 5,300 9,000 
9,700 10,700 15,000 
9,200 2,700 5,200 
34,000 29,600 38,000 
147,900 52,500 117,800 
Virginia 38,200 61,500 
South Carolina . 2,900 3,600 8,400 
Florida + .., 30,900 36,000 35,000 
Kentucky ... 6,100 4,400 5,000 
Arkansas . 12,900 6,000 7,200 
43,000 32,300 64,000 
25,200 21,600 21,800 

eee 75,900 70,200 16,000 
California 2,020,600 2,537,500 


Other States %............ 18,300 19,640 19,500 
United States ............3,289,800 3,314,840 4,254,400 
'Sum of estimates by seasonal groups. 


“Alabama, Arizona, Conneeticut, Idaho, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 


SWEET CORN—August 1 _ indications 
point to a total of 1,545,400 tons of sweet 
corn for processing in 1958. This is 4 
percent less than the 1957 production of 
1,514,800 tons but exceeds average pro- 
duction by 9 percent. This year’s acreage 
for harvest is about 11 percent less than 
last year’s harvested acreage. However, 
a near record yield of 3.75 tons per acre 
is in prospect. The record high yield was 
realized in 1956 when 3.81 tons per acre 
were harvested. In the important Middle- 
western sweet corn producing States 
where nearly two-thirds of the acreage 
for processing is grown, the August 1 
indicated yields equal or exceed last 
year’s yields and average yields for the 
respective States. However, in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, sweet 
corn is behind schedule in its development 
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and unless weather in the late summer is 
favorable, considerable acreage may not 
mature. Cool weather has contributed to 
slow growth but inadequate moisture 
during July was also detrimental. Rain 
since August 1 has improved prospects in 
Minnesota and parts of Wisconsin, but 
considerable acreage in Wisconsin and 
Michigan still needs moisture. In the 
Northwest, although yields now indicated 
fail to equal the 1957 yields, they are 
above average. Recent hot weather there 
was unfavorable. In the Mid-Atlantic 
States, the crop is maturing under un- 
usually favorable conditions. In New 
York and Maine, this year’s crop is not 
expected to yield as well as last year’s but 
it is better than average. Sweet corn in 
these two States is late due to cool 
weather. 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 
Indicated Production, 1958, tons 


Average 

STATE 1947-56 1957 1958 
23,600 23,000 12,200 
NOW 64,900 74,700 59,400 
Pennsylvania ............. 28,700 21,800 29,800 
34,400 16,100 15,900 
54,300 41,200 48,600 
192,700 215,300 201,400 
276,800 350,800 336,600 
Minnesota _ 270,700 361,200 316,000 
12,300 9,100 16,700 
80,700 41,800 95,000 
12,300 61,000 63,000 
Washinton 61,500 87,400 75,400 
8,000 80,800 79,500 
Other States bee 65,000 66,300 74,300 
United States ............1,333,700 1,514,800 1,454,400 


'Arkansas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Michi- 
ean, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming. 


CROPS & 


CALIFORNIA, Aug. 11—Scattered thun- 
derstorms in Mohave Desert and South- 
ern Sierra on August 5 through 8. Light 
showers elsewhere in Central California 
the 7th and 8th. Flash floods in vicinity 
of Barstow on the 5th. Morning fogs in- 
creasing along coast after the 5th, other- 
wise fair and warm and temperatures 
generally above normal. Supplies of can- 
ning tomatoes in Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys increasing. 4 


COLORADO, Aug. 11—Generally dry and 
warm this past week except locally mod- 
erate to heavy rains in some areas of 
Eastern plains and Southwest. Some high 
winds. Warmer and continued dry over 
weekend. Corn in very good condition. 
Vegetables are good with the exception 
of heavy loss of processing tomatoes due 
to disease in West. Harvest of early 
peaches is general. Early Barlett pear 
picking on very limited scale. 


INDIANA, Aug. 6—Bacterial leaf spot 
and early blight is evident on tomatoes 
throughout the entire state with late 
blight showing up in all sections. Rain 
has prevented adequate spraying for 
disease control, but it is hoped that the 
dry weather which has prevailed since 
August 3 will enable spray operations to 
be carried out. Prospects for the corn 
pack are good. Southern areas started 
picking approximately August 4; other 
areas will start approximately a week 
later. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. Aug. 6—A great deal 
of damage has been done to tomatoes on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Mary- 
land due to heavy rains, and hot weather 
with high humidity. Crop loss 20 per- 
cent. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. Aug. 7—Recent rains 
have caused tomatoes, both green and 
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WEATHER 


ripe, to rot. The month of August must 
be without rain to produce a 75 percent 
crop. The amount of tomatoes that will 
be available for peeling will not be as 
large as everyone thought. 


HURLOCK, MD., Aug. 13—Our acreage 
of tomatoes is larger this year (500 
acres). The quality to date has been much 
better than last year. Yield is 25 to 50 
percent greater in various fields. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 11 — Temperatures 
averaged above normal for warmest 
week of summer. Only measurable rain- 
fall. Tomatoes ripening rapidly with 
increasing volume to processors. Blue- 
berry harvest declining but peach har- 
vest increasing steadily. Soil moisture 
continues adequate in most areas. 


oHIO, Aug. 5—Due to excessive rains 
the 14 percent increase in the tomato 
acreage reported for Ohio and Michigan, 
has been lost. Rain losses are spotty in 
Ohio. In some sections of Western Ohio 
the loss is 50 percent; in the North- 
western area damage is reported at from 
20 to 30 percent. Around Lake Erie the 
loss is not heavy. Blight is appearing in 
many fields with the soil too wet to spray 
or dust. Some canners are trying to save 
the crop from the air. In some sections 
the second bloom is reported not setting 
fruit. The life of the Ohio tomato pack is 
geared to the wishes of the weather man 
thru August, September and October. A 
late fall may make the picture brighter. 
Heavy packing will get underway be- 
tween August 18 and September 1. The 
torrential rains have also taken a toll in 
the sweet corn section of Ohio. One can- 
ner in the Circleville area reports losing 
300 acres for the second time this season; 
another expects a 60 percent cream style 
corn pack, Another downpour the past 
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week left some corn planted in the river 
bottoms standing in water up to its ears. 


OREGON, Aug. 11—Temperatures aver- 
aged above normal. Light rains in North 
and Central Coast. Bartlett pear harvest 
in full swing in Medford area; marketing 
early peaches. Sweet corn harvest for 
processing underway in Umatilla and 
Malheur Counties. Snap bean harvest 
continues. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 1—One year ago 
we were experiencing extreme drought; 
this year we have just the opposite, too 
much rain. While this has been beneficial 
to canning crops, a continuation will 
damage tomatoes and lima beans. The 
month of June was cooler than normal 
which made it ideal for harvesting peas. 
The pack of green and wax. beans has 
been of top quality to date. Some acreage 
was abandoned due to continued rains. 
Packing of sweet corn and lima beans will 
start in a few days with tomatoes follow- 
ing in about 10 to 15 days. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 9—A few places on 
the Peninsula have reported too much 
rain but others on the Shore say they 
could use some rain. Temperatures were 
generally good with a few reports of too 
high at the end of the week. Planting of 
fall crop snap beans is finished with good 
stands reported. Some have finished har- 
vesting early crop under reportedly satis- 
factory conditions. Harvesting of sweet 
corn underway in most section. Reports 
show good to excellent quality with 3 to 
5 tons per acre expected. Conditions of 
lima beans generally seem to be satis- 
factory, although weeds and morning 
glory vines are a problem in some fields. 
Harvest has started with good quality 
yields. Some insect problem reported. 
Lack of rains last week and generally 
good temperatures improved condition 
and quality to tomatoes. Larger fruit on 
vines than usual and color and size of 

pickings improved greatly. Some dis- 
ease and insect problems as well as some 
sunburn and ground rot. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 8 — All sections with 
the exception of Northwestern part of 
state reporting dry soil conditions with 
damage to canning crops starting to ap- 
pear. Sweet corn has suffered most from 
lack of rain, with curling of leaves and 
firing of lower leaves reported by many 
eanners. Expect canning to start at a 
few plants the latter part of next week 
but will not get underway generally for 
two weeks. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 9—Progress of corn 
is mostly slow and uneven. At present 
time we estimate our crop as 80 percent 
of normal. Expect to have two of our 
plants to start operating next week. For 
the first time this season have ample 
moisture for the bean crop. Mechanical 
picking on first fields of wax beans 
started on August 8. 
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canned foods 


Special ads to enlist food retailers, too! 


Here’s a double-barreled assist from Canco that will 
help make September’s tremendous Canned Foods Cam- 
paign a whopping success! 

Throughout the month Canco has scheduled special 
commercials to be delivered in person by DAVE GARROWAY 
on his top-rated “‘ropay”’ show over the NBC-TV net- 
work. He will remind his millions of viewers of the good- 
ness, convenience, and economy of delicious canned foods, 
urge shoppers to buy extra quantities of their favorite 
brands during this bargain month. 

Secondly, Canco is advertising in leading grocery trade 
publications—telling retailers about this industry-wide 
campaign and suggesting they stock up, tie in fully. Add 
to all this Canco’s special September promotions to home 
economists, food editors, feature writers and columnists 

. and you can see why September looks like a great 
month for canned foods! 


WATCH DAVE GARROWAY 

on NBC-TV every Thursday morning 
during September. You'll see Canco's 
special commercials between 7:30 
and 7:45 A.M., E.D.T. Check your 
local paper for time and channel. 


American Can Company 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Studying The Market — Tomatoes Weaken 
As Offerings Increase — Other Vegetables 
Unchanged — Peach Prices Settle — 
Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., August 15, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Highlighting the 
week in canned foods was a general un- 
scrambling in the price basis for. new 
pack California cling peaches, net result 
of which has been an average reduction 
’ of 20c per dozen in the case of 21%4’s from 
earlier tentative openings. The changes, 
made in the form of allowances against 
tentative openings, do not revise the 
actual list prices, but do make for lower 
net prices so long as the allowances re- 
main in effect. Elsewhere on the canned 
foods front, tomatoes continued to soften 
under the impact of heavier offerings and 
the canned salmon market was taking on 
a slightly firmer tone. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are studying 
the market carefully before making 
volume commitments on new pack, parti- 
cularly in the case of products where 
opening prices may prove susceptible to 
competitive pressures, as has been the 
case with new pack peaches and a few 
other fruits. Where prices do not appear 
on a firm footing, the tendency is to make 
haste slowly, and purchase only in limited 
quantities to take care of immediate dis- 
tributing needs. 


TOMATOES—The market in the Tri- 
States has continued to soften as offer- 
ings have increased and some canners 
have sought to move out stocks as soon 
as packed. Current offerings find stand- 
ard 1s listing at $1.05, with 303s at $1.20, 
2's at $2.15, and 10s at $7.25, f.o.b. can- 
neries. Demand is of moderate propor- 
tions. 


BEANS—A little fill-in buying is re- 
ported on new pack green beans, with 
canners in the East continuing to offer 
standard round pod cut 308s for im- 
mediate shipment at $1.10. On fancy 
French style 303s, the market is quoted 
at a range of $1.60-$1.65, f.o.b. canneries. 

OTHER VEGETABLES — While there 
has been a good volume of buying of top 
grades for private label requirements, 
new business in standard and extra 
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standard peas has been rather quiet, with 
the market holding unchanged. Buyers 
are not in the market to any extent for 
canned corn this week, and canner quota- 
tions are without change. In asparagus, 
the market for all-green is stiffening on 
the Pacific Coast, under the influence of 
short supplies. Offerings of natural con- 
tinue in fair volume, however. 


PEACHES — As expected in industry 
circles, relatively high tentative opening 
prices on California cling peaches have 
weakended as competitive selling de- 
veloped. A major canner this week an- 
nounced special allowances of 25 cents per 
dozen on 2%s and 10s, 10 cents on 303s, 
and 2% cents on buffet size tins. These 
allowances, subject to withdrawal, apply 
against this seller’s tentative openings of 
$3.05 on 2%s, $2.07% on 303s, $1.35 on 
buffet size, and $10.75 on 10s. Indepen- 
dents have met this action with special 
allowance schedules, net effect of which 
is to bring the market for competitive 
brands of 2%s down to $2.60, f.o.b. coast, 
for choice. Buyers are still not operating 
along broad lines, preferring to wait a- 
while and see if the market can stabliize 
around the new net levels. 


COCKTAIL — Special allowances for 
early shipment have been made effective 
on fruit cocktail, and some early buying 
has been done. List on top brands finds 
2'%s at $3.85, 308s at $2.47%4, buffet tins 
at $1.50, and 10s at $13.90. The special 
allowances bring the net price of 2%s 
down to $3.65. 


OTHER FRUITS — There were no 
changes reported in red sour pitted cher- 
ries during the week, and the market 
appears firmly held at list in both the 
East and the midwest. Trade demand for 
apple sauce has continued rather narrow, 
but no further price changes have de- 
veloped at the canner level. Offerings of 
citrus continue on the short side, and the 
market rules firm at recently advanced 
levels. 


SALMON—A major packer during the 
week announced a formal opening of $35 
per case on 48/1s, this price being $1 per 
case over the 1957 basis. On 24/1s, this 
factor opened at $17.60, 50 cents over last 
year. Halves, however, opened unchanged 
from last year, at $23 per case, with pinks 
offering on the same basis as a year ago, 
$23 for talls and $13 for halves, and 
chums priced at $18 per case for talls, 
also unchanged from a year ago. Reports 
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on the progress of the Alaska pack indi- 
cate that reds are still running far be- 
hind in comparison with a year ago. 


TUNA—A strong market is reported 
on tuna, following recent advances in 
canner lists, and with warm weather sti- 
mulating movement at the retail level, 
distributors remain in the market for 
additional supplies for prompt shipment. 


SARDINES — With pack totals in 
Maine still disappointing, and canner 
stocks well under those on hand a year 
ago at this time, the market is generally 
quoted unchanged on the basis of $7.90 
per case for quarter keyless oils. There 
is a good day-to-day movement as distri- 
butors, particularly in the South, come 
into the market for replacements. Cali- 
fornia is virtually out of the picture as 
a major sardine seller, due to the absence 
of any important fish runs off the coast 
of Southern California. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Renewed Buying Activity — Corn Quiet, 
Await New Prices — Tomatoes at Standstill 
Until New Pack Is Ready — Fear Big Pea 
Pack—Kraut Strong—Beets In Good Shape 
—Cocktail Prices Named—Heavy Pineapple 
Shipments To Beat Price Rise. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., August 14, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Trading again this 
week showed signs of renewed vigor as 
buyers were coming into the market for 
a variety of canned foods items. Addi- 
tional prices on new packs from the West 
Coast added to the activity despite higher 
prices which, however, did not come as 
any surprise to the trade. Cocktail and 
fruits for salad prices were named and 
they were higher than had been antici- 
pated indicating more costly production 
figures are having their effect. Pear 
prices on the 1958 pack were not avail- 
able as this is written but they too, are 
expected to open at higher than current 
spot levels. Advancing prices always 
stimulate buying and the situation today 
is no different than normal. 

Local tomato canners are just about 
ready to get things rolling in these parts 
but so far no prices have been named. 
Crop reports are not encouraging and 
Midwest canners are in no hurry to name 
firm prices. Corn canning in Indiana and 
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Illinois has started but only a few prices 
have reached here on the new pack with 
the trade waiting to hear from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to really determine where 
this corn market will start. Peas are 
finished and it’s beginning to look like 
all the talk about a greatly reduced pack 
was talk and not much else. There are no 
final figures as yet but the experts are 
guessing between 40,000,000 and 41,000, 
000 cases which will be too many peas. 
The quality is excellent which should help 
considerably but the trade usually eye 
such figures as the ones above with a 
great deal of skepticism. Only time will 
tell the final story but another year like 
the last one and canner’s ranks in this 
area are going to be reduced considerably. 


CORN—There is not much trading on 
corn these days with spot prices un- 
changed and everyone waiting to see 
what the new pack will bring. Mid- 
western prospects are spotty as many 
areas are hurting for rain and others may 
have too much. In any event, it still 
appears corn production will be down 
considerably more than was in the case 


of peas. Fancy corn is held at $1.45 for 


303s and $8.50 for tens but little is being 
sold at present. There has been some 
interest in extra standard 303s at $1.20 
and tens at $7.25 but new pack supplies 
are very limited as yet and spot stocks 
are entirely cleaned up. 


TOMATOES—With the new pack only 
a short way away, trading has slowed to 
a standstill. Distributors here will be 
ready for new tomatoes from local 
sources as soon as they are ready but 
seem inclined to shy away from other 
offerings at this time until the local pack 
is ready. There is a lot of guessing about 
what prices will be but nothing concrete 
has reached here as this is written. Based 
upon acreage reports and the damage in- 
volved since plants went into the ground, 
the pack here should be less than normal. 


PEAS—The trade are becoming very 
skeptical about the ability of pea canners 
to hold to current pricing levels parti- 
cularly with a corn pack fast approach- 
ing. The pack was a big one and peas 
are not moving too well at the moment 
due to the trade’s attitude. Maybe if the 
average distributor paid more attention 
to merchandising an excellent pack of 
peas and less to what might happen to 
prices a lot of canned peas could be 
moved. In any event, standard ungraded 
sweets are available as low as $1.10 for 
3083s with extra standards at $1.20 to 
$1.25 with fancy threes generally at $1.55 
to $1.65. 


KRAUT — There is no question about 
this market as it is firm and it is going 
to stay that way, at least until another 
pack is ready. Local canners are well 
sold and there is some question about the 
availability of spot supplies until new 
cabbage is processed. The crop here needs 
rain very badly if growers are going to 
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come up with a normal crop. Canners will 
start curing cabbage as fast as it is 
available with the pressure on to get it 
ready by the first of October. Prices are 
strong with fancy grade bringing $5.40 
for tens, $1.60 for 2%s and $1.15 for 303s. 


BEETS—New pack beets are now go- 
ing into cans in Wisconsin and while new 
prices have not been announced they are 
not expected to be much different than 
those now quoted on spot stocks. This 
market is now on a respectable basis and 
canners are reporting sales of fancy 


sliced at $1.20 for 303 tins and $5.25 for 
tens with salad sliced at $1.00 and $4.25. 
There are still a few troublesome spots in 
the case of whole beets but the market 
generally is in good shape. 


COCKTAIL — California canners of 
fruit cocktail are now shipping new pack 
cocktail right off the line in order to fill 
up some badly depleted spots. First ship- 
ments were made without firm prices but 
same have now been named, Choice grade 
is listed at $12.95 for tens, $3.60 for 2%4s 
and $2.32% for 303s while fancy in extra 
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products of genuine merit rather than various kinds of 
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heavy syrup is offered at $13.55, $3.75 
and $2.40. All of the above quotations 
carry an early shipping allowance of 25c 
per dozen on tens, 10¢c on 2%s and 7c 
on 303s. These prices are sharply higher 
than last year’s openings but they indi- 
cate the higher cost of all fruits going in- 
to cocktail. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD — The higher 
cost element enters into the production 
of this item just as it does in the case 
of cocktail and opening prices are like- 
wise up considerably from last year. One 
major factor quotes fancy grade in extra 
heavy syrup at $17.75 for tens, $5.20 for 
2%s and $3.30 for 308s with fancy in 
heavy syrup at $17.50, $5.10 and $3.25. 
It is a little too early to report the trade’s 
reaction to these prices but not much 
resistance is expected at this time. 


PEACHES — Cling peach prices are 
now quite generally available on the new 
pack of Clings and while they vary 
slightly most of the industry is quoting 
choice grade, both halves and sliced, at 
$9.90 for tens, $2.80 for 2%s and $1.92% 
for 303s with standards at $9.30, $2.67% 
and $1.85. Off of these prices there is 
usually an early shipping allowance of 
25c per dozen on tens, 10c on 2%s and 
7c on 303s. The trade are not going to 
argue about these prices right now de- 
spite what their thinking might be as 
they need peaches and will argue later 
if they think it is necessary. 


PINEAPPLE — Higher prices on 
Hawaiian pineapple are now effective and 
that just about completes the picture on 
canned fruit with the exception of pears 
which are also expected to cost more 
money. Sales were so heavy on pineapple 
and pineapple juice just before current 
prices took effect that shipping schedules 
from the Islands just won’t accommodate 
all orders before the deadline of August 
20th. It looks like this deadline will have 
to be adjusted in some instances in order 
to handle the heavy backlog of orders. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 
(Basis 24/2’s) 

8/3/57 8/2/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 3,370,186 1,585,922 
Orange Juice .......... 3,618,924 2,300,763 
Combination Juice « 1,189,164 531,333 
Totals 8,178,274 4,691,018 
Grapefruit Sections ........ 1,310,251 1,193,341 
Tangerine Juice ............ 246,790* 38,845* 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Ineludes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


8/3/57 8/2/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 


18/62 8,090 18,202 6,338 14,261 
2,318 5,216 1,888 3,123 
804 2,411 436 1,308 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prices Strengthen, Shipments Heavy — 

Spinach Moving Freely—Canning Tomatoes 

— Peaches Active — No Sardine Agreement 

—Alaska Salmon Pack Well Ahead Of Last 
Season. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 14, 1958 


THE SITUATION—As the fruit can- 
ning season in California progresses it is 
becoming more and more evident that 
many items will be in lighter supply than 
last year with cling peaches about the 
only one having a chance to set a new 
record. Prices in general have streng- 
thened in recent weeks but sales have 
kept up well and shipments have been 
on the heavy side. Movement during the 
last spring and early summer months has 
been on the heavy side and many canners 
have the smallest carryovers in several 
years. Tomato canning is now in full 
swing and the large acreage suggests 
that the pack may be a heavy one. Al- 
ready there have been showers in some 
important growing districts and the can- 
ned output will depend largely on weather 
conditions from now on. California 
fisheries have been disappointing this 
year but reports from Alaska indicate 
that a good pack of salmon is being made 
there. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has slumped off somewhat during 
the week, with sales reported as lighter 
and prices somewhat lower. This is attri- 
buted to the fact that harvesting is get- 
ting under way in some of the early dis- 
tricts and that distributors are getting 
ready for the new crop. The index num- 
ber of dry bean prices, which had been 
moving steadily upward for several 
weeks, dropped 5.4 points to 219.8, but is 
still well above that of a year earlier 
when it stood at 177.6. Canners generally 
have been making purchases in compar- 
atively small quantities because of the 
relatively high prices and the fact that 
much of last year’s crop suffered damage 
from early rains. Small White beans have 
moved to canners at $11.75 to $12.00 per 
100 lbs. but holdover stocks suitable for 
canning are very small. 


SPINACH—Spinach of California pack 
has been moving fairly freely of late and 
this has brought about the decision on the 
part of some canners to make slight ad- 
vances in prices, the pack having been 
held down somewhat by the heavy spring 
rains. A featured brand is now quoted 
at $1.07% for buffet, $1.47% for No. 303, 
$2.20 for No. 2% and $5.75 for No. 10. 
As usual, prices on this item run a rather 
wide range with some canners quoting 
fancy as follows: 8-oz, $1.00; No. 303, 
$1.25; No. 2%, $2.00, and No. 10, $5.25. 


TOMATOES — Canning of tomatoes 
and tomato products is getting into full 
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swing in California, with prospects for a 
large pack if weather conditions continue 
favorable. The holdover into the new sea- 
son was much smaller than had been 
anticipated and instead of being larger 
than a year earlier, as had been predicted 
by some at the opening of the year, 
proved less than one half that on hand 
on July 1, 1957. Sales of standard toma- 
toes during the week have been reported 
as follows: No. 303, $1.50; No. 2, $1.60; 
No. 2%. $2.00 and No. 10, $7.50. 


PACK STATISTICS — Pack statistics 
have been released on the 1958 packs of 
cherries and apricots, the first two fruits 
to be handled, with these bearing out the 
pessimistic estimates made by experts 
early in the season. The output of cher- 
ries totaled 151,022 cases, on a basis of 
24 No. 2% containers, against 349,079 
cases in 1957, when the pack was rated 
as below normal. This year’s pack of 
apricots totaled 1,718, 159 cases, also on 
the 24 No. 2% can basis, against 4,004, 
423 cases a year earlier, which was also 
below the 5-year average pack of 
4.260.005 cases. Sales of this year’s pack 
of cherries are being reported at $6.00 
dozen for fancy No. 2's and at $5.90 for 
choice. Apricots have been moving at 
$4.50 for No. 2% fancy halves, with 
choice generally quoted at $3.75 for this 
size. 


PEACHES — The canning of cling 
peaches is getting well under way, with 
new pack and holdover fruit selling at 
about the same price. Fancy halves move 
at about $3.00 in the No. 2% size, with 
No. 10s commanding just a little more 
than $10.00. Some buyers seem to be 
holding off until the pack is completed 
but early business is considered quite 
satisfactory. Brown rot is appearing in 
some districts but it is not believed that 
this will prove serious. 


COCKTAIL—A price of $3.85 a dozen 
for a featured brand of fruit cocktail in 
the No, 2% size was named here early in 
the month with this followed by a special 
deal offering the item for a limited period 
at $3.65. Members of thé trade suggest 
that there may easily be another advance 
in fruit cocktail, owing to the high cost 
of apricots and cherries which go into 
its making. 

SARDINES — Although the Central 
California sardine season was officially 
opened in the Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco districts on August Ist there has 
been no fishing for canneries as yet. So 
far there has been no agreement on a 
cannery workers’ contract and no settle- 
ment of ex-vessel prices with canners. 
The sardine runs have been very light in 
recent years. 

SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska for the season to date is well 
ahead of that of last year to a correspond- 
ing date, with gains made on all species, 
with the exception of reds. The total pack 
to August 3 amounted to 2,146,855 cases, 
or the most in the last five years. During 
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the past week two canners have come up 
with a $1.00 per case rise in the price of 
their advertised brands of Alaska red 
talls and halves. Talls are now priced as 
high as $35.00 a case and halves at $23.00. 


TWO THOUSAND SIX 
HUNDRED REPORTS 


(See also editorial page) 


1507 North St. 
Berkeley 3, California 
August 11th, 1958 


Dear Friends The Judges: 


Writing the date line on the foregoing 
market and news report recalls the 
fact that the association of the Judges 
and the Church began with a California 
market letter in the Canning Trade of 
this date fifty years ago. This seems im- 
possible until I commence to take stock 
personally and note the receding hair line, 
the creaking joints and the slowing down 
of the once sprightly pace. And on my 
rounds of the trade for this weeks report 
I failed to find anyone on whom I called 
a half a century earlier. I know there are 
a few alive, but all are now on the retired 
list. 

Minnie (Mrs. Church) and I continue*to 
recount with a great deal of pleasure our 
stopover in Baltimore last spring on our 
tour which was my first visit east of the 
Mississippi River. This was highlighted 
by our visit to the office of the Canning 
Trade and the wonderful trip to Anna- 
polis, not to mention the fine Southern 
dinner which breught our stay there to a 
close. 


Of course, it is no secret that time has 
about run out on me, but this is occasion- 
ing no worry. So, if you are willing I will 
try and carry on for awhile longer. Life 
has been quite wonderful for me and The 
Canning Trade has helped make it so. 


Sincerely yours, 


T. A. Church (Berkeley) 


FIFTY YEARS AGO—Readers may be 
interested in conditions when “Berkeley” 
began his stint 50 years ago. Here are 
some quotations from his first market 
report appearing in No. 1 of Volume 31 
of this publication dated August 28, 1908 
(this issue is No. 4 Volume 81): 

“. . . The snow on the mountains is 
very light and water in the streams is 
lower than has been known for a great 
many years. While this will not affect 
this season’s fruit crop, it will damage 
orchards to some extent, and may cur- 
tail the next year’s output. It is affect- 
ing the crops of vegetables upon which 
canners depend for a pack later on, and 
the tomato crop, especially, is looking 
very badly, except in the region around 
the Bay, where the fogs have conserved 
the moisture. In the vicinity of Lakeport 
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the pack of string beans has been very 
light to date owing to adverse weather 
conditons, the growers claiming that the 
heat caused the first crop to be blighted. 
The second crop is looking well, however, 
and packers expect to commence opera- 
tions again in about a week. 


“G. O’Rorke of the California Can- 
neries Company, states that the overland 
shipment of apricots made by this firm to 
England last June has proved such a suc- 
cess, that other shipments have followed, 
and that since June 13 there has been 
more California canned fruits shipped to 
England via New York than during the 
past 10 years combined. 


“. .. The packing of apricots is now 
practically over and figures on the extent 
ot the pack may be expected soon. Fruit 
put up in the San Joaquin Valley has 
been much superior this year to that 
packed later in the Coast districts, as the 
truit was much freer from blemish and 
better colored. 


“The cannery at Yuba City is now han- 
dling about 35,000 cans of fruit a day... 
Libby, McNeil & Libby are now finish- 
ing their pack of apricots at the Sunny- 
vale cannery and are running on peaches, 
blackberries, and plums. Within a week 
work will be commenced on pears. The 
cannery of this firm is regarded as a 
model one, and is one of the show places 
in the Santa Clara Valley. 


“... The American Fisheries Company 
of Bellingham, Washington, announces 
its prices on the 1908 pack of sockeye 
salmon, cohoes, pinks, and chinooks, f.o.b. 
Coast as follows: Sockeyes No. 1 talls 
$1.60, No. 1 flats $1.75, No. % flats $1.05. 
Pinks No. 1 talls 75¢e, No. 1 flats 80c. 
Cohoes No. 1 talls $1.05, No. 1 flats $1.15, 
No. flats Chums No. 1 talls 


. . The Kelley-Clark Company has 
named prices on 1908 Alaska red salmon 
at $1.25 for No. 1 talls, $1.45 for No. 1 
flats, and $1.05 for 14’s, all f.o.b. Seattle. 
This is an advance of 10¢ per dozen over 
the price of last season” (Note: In his 
second report “Berkeley” reported that 
the J. K. Armsby Company, selling 
agents for the Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion, have announced a price of $1.15 for 
No. 1 tall Alaska red salmon (Sockeyes 
or Bluebacks), $1.00 for medium reds, 
70c for pinks (Humpbacks) and 70e for 
chums (dog salmon).” 


Here are some other interesting quotes 
from the same issue: ... From the stand- 
ard Canning Company, Noblesville, In- 
diana: 


“Peas were bought at $32.50 per ton 
and corn and tomatoes are being con- 
tracted for at $8.00. An average yield 
of tomatoes is about 250 to 300 bushels 
per acre.” ... Fayette Canning Company 
of Fayette, Ohio, reports a 3 ton corn 
yield, paying $7.50 for tomatoes and 
$6.50 for corn. 


Quotations on the price page: No. 2 
Full Standard Shoepeg Corn 70-75c; Har- 
ford County Sugar Corn 60-62'%4c; Stand- 
ard Evergreen 6214-65c; No. 3 Full 
Standard Tomatoes 75-77%c; No. 2 Full 
Standards 52%-55c; gallons $2.00-$2.10. 
Peas No. 2 Early June Full Standards 
80-85c; Sifted .95-$1.00; Extra Sifted 
$1.10-$1.20; Petit Pois $1.40-$1.50; Sec- 
onds 67%-70c. No. 3 Standard Yellow 
Peaches $1.40; Seconds .974%2-$1.00; Pies 
Unpeeled 65-70c; No. 3 Selects $1.50- 
$1.60. 


No. 2 Standard hole-in-eap cans 1% 
inch opening $14.00; No. 3’s, 218 inch 
opening $18.40; No. 10’s Standard 2: 
inch opening $45.00. The price of solder 
hemmed caps 2'%inches 216 $1.10; 
2, $1.40. All cans and caps per thousand. 


The country was in the throes of a 
depression following the panic in the fall 
of 1907. It was also a Presidential Elec- 
tion Year. About these “Wrangler” our 
Chicago Correspondent, had this to say: 
“But little interest is being taken in the 
Presidential Election. People seemed to 
be absorbed in the problem of trying to 
get business back to normal conditions 
and have but little time to think of or 
discuss politics. I predict that the com- 
ing Presidential Election will be the 
least absorbing and most unexciting that 
this country has had for many years.” 


“Wrangler” blamed the panic on the 
decision of a Chicago judge who assessed 
a fine of $29 million—10 times its entire 
capital, on the Indiana branch of the 
Standard Oil Company for accepting a 
freight rate of 6c per hundred pounds 
from Whiting, Indiana to East St. Louis 
on oil products from the Chicago and 
Alton Railway Company. 


The Editor (listed as E. S. Judge but 
actually A. I. Judge who was also one of 
Dr. Wiley’s inspectors and thus could not 
be listed.) spoke of the 33rd birthday of 
this publication. Actually it was the 30th, 
He mentioned the great progress of the 
industry during that period—“less than 
a third of a century ago when Louis 
MeMurray succeeded in canning 7,000 
cans of corn in one day at Frederick, 
Maryland, the event was sufficiently note- 
worthy to be recorded in the daily papers 
of the country as a wonderful achieve- 
ment. And so it was. But how does it 
look along side of the mechanical factory 
of today turning out 140,000 cans a day. 
When it is considered that McMurray had 
to employ about 2,000 hands to do the 
work while the mechanical factory does 
not need 100.” 


“Mechanically”, he said, “there is not 
much need of further advancement, 
though this will go on with as great 
strides in some lines as before. But in 
the increase of consumption there is 
much room for improvement, and this 
improvement will depend upon the extent 
to which the industry takes the public 
into its confidence.” 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............00000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.45 
Medium 4.35 


Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. Oz. 


No. 1 Pic. om 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
EAst 
No. 7.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 5021.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., B 97% 
BOS: 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Sed. Cah, Mer. BOB 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..4...2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Sd, Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.60-8.75 
Std., Gut. NG. BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 
No 


Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 


No. 10 
1 sv 
No. 
Ex. Std. 
No. 1¢ 
SouTit 
Fey., Gr... NOs BOB 
No. 
Ex, Std, BOR 
No. 10 7.0 
No. 10 5.50-6.50 
Fey., WR: BOB 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308........... 1.7714 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 
Std., No. 1 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.20-2.35 
o. 10 13.75 
Medium, No. 
Ex. Std., Gr. 
Mip-WeEs' 
No — 
o. 10 
Med., No. 303 —. 
o. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 ... 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, 1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 -90 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Diced, No. 20 
No. 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
803 


No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No, 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
o. 10 8.50-9.50 
o. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308......000 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No . 12 oz. 1.40 
1.45 
oO. 8.50 
1.20 
7.25 
1.10 
No. 10 — 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fey., 9 303 1.50- 4 
No. 8.75 
Ex. Sta, BOB 1 4 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
ALASKAS 
2.50 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.46 


8.75 
30 
No. 10 
No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 303 
East SWEETS 
9.0 
10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MipWEst ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
0 


3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
4 sv., 8 oz. .80 
1.10-1.15 
6.75-7.00 


Miv-WeEst SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308. .........0.1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 3038 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808....c.cccccsccee 1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 7.75 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.60-1.70 
No. id 5.15-5.25 
10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
BIOs 5.40 
10 5.50 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303........ 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Fey., 1.20 
No 10 5.75 
No. 2.00 
No. io 5.25 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sq. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES (Nominal) 
TriI-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Fla., Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.30 
No. 308 1.80 
No. 21% 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......000 
No. 2% 3.00 
10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.50 
2.00 
7.50 
Qzarks, Std., No. BOB 1.35 
Temas, Std., No. 1.25 
BO. 20: 6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
-9.50-10.50 


Mid-West, Fey., 1.70-1.75 
..9.50-10.50 
East, Fey. 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26 Q%..sseeeee 11.25 

Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%......00 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) —- 

TOMATO PUREE 
— BOG; BOB 1.50 
10 ac 6.00 

Mids “West, Fey., 1.045, 

No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 6.50-7.00 

No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 
No. 7.75-8.00 

Std., No. 303 2 
No. 10 — 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 9.25 

No. 8.75 

9.75-10.00 

No. 15.50 
Choice, Ne. 3.75 
10 13.35 

Sta. "No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.85 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 4.50 
No. 10 15.50 

CHERRIES 
R. No. 303 2.25-2.30 
00-13.75 

No. 20.25 

18.65 

Fey., No. 303 2.821% 
No. 2a 3.65 
No. 13.30 

No: 303 2.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 12.70 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308........... 1.75-1.77%4 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 3038 2.75 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2.071% 

No. 2% 3.00 

..10.00-10.25 

920 

2.80 

9.90 

1.80 

2.671% 

9.30 


No. 10 


10 11.50 
Choice No. 3.00 
No. 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
..13.25-13.50 
Choice, No. 303 
o. 21 
10 12.00 
‘No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., S]., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
No. 24 3.10 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.3714 
0. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2% 2.25 
7.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
3.00 


cIT BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 1.42%, 


46 oz, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.37% 
3.10 
ORANGE 
46 oz 3.75 
Frozen, € oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2 70-2.80 
No. 10 
2.70-2.75 
46 oz, 2.50 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
mee, Nox. 34. 00- 35, 00 
Med, Red. Noo ..26.50-27. 
14.00-15.00 
23.00 
13.00-13.50 
18.00 
11.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, No. 1............ 
Oil Keyless . 
Oil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 416 oz per doz 
7.78 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Broken 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.... 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s 

Chunks 

i Grated 


| 
Ex. 2 No. 
Ex No. 1 -1.30 
3 SV., NO. 308 
: 
a 
4 
: 
) 
) 
) 
) 
.11.00-11.50 


